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284 Brief Notes 

Amarna Letters: S. A. B. Mercer, "Western Theological Seminary. 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian Letters: S. C. Ylvisaker, Luther 

Coll. 
Babylonian Boundary Stones, Charters and Grants: W. J. Hinke, 

Auburn Seminary. 
Sumerian Contracts: C. E. Keiser, Yale Univ. 
First Dynasty Contracts: E. M. Grice, Yale Univ. 
Assyrian Contracts: G. S. Duncan, American Univ. 
Neo-Babylonian Contracts: R. P. Dougherty, Goucher Coll. 
Contracts of the Persian and Greek Periods and Legal Codes: 

A. T. Clay, Yale Univ. 

Ascalabotes fascicularis in old Babylonian medicine 
K 9283 is proof of old Babylonian applied zoology. It is a 
fragment bearing the particular Babylonian writing of three 
columns in mutilated condition. The reverse bears a few signs 
of the third column. It resembles medieval European texts of 
similar contents. The medieval texts mentioned principally in 
this regard: mad dog, snake, gecko (stellio) and spider. The 
spider is an evident substitute for the Babylonian scorpion. The 
Babylonian superstitious texts deal much with the appearance 
and locomotion of scorpions. 

K 9283 contains in the first column remedies. The second 
column tells of the venomous animals, against which they may be 
useful. The third column gives the advice for application. 

The lines 1 to 4 and 11 show the mad dog, the lines 5 to 11 
the snake and 14 to 16 the scorpion. The lines 12 to 13 concern 
evidently the gecko (Ascalabotes fascicularis). The cuneiform 
sign is the Sumerian MIR. It is pronounced in Accadian lan- 
guage: agu, ' crown, ' izzu, 'powerful' and agagu, 'to be angry.' 
The animal may have been called igigu in Accadian and mir in 
Sumerian. The classic Romans called it stellio. The medieval 
language of southern Europe adopted the name gecko loaned 
from the Arabians. Gecko is apparently a derivative of sup- 
posed Accadian igigu. Igigu, i. e. the choleric animal, was a 
very fitting name for this animal, which is very excitable and 
is ready to fight with others of his species as well as with other 
beings. The hurt of a gecko was called 'stroke of the gecko.' 
This is exactly what the old Romans and medieval people 
believed; the gecko was believed to be very venomous and able 
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to hurt by a poisonous paw stroke. Many species of gecko are 
known. Ascalabotes fascicularis of modern zoology is particu- 
larly concerned. 

The northern European medieval superstition has often sub- 
stituted the salamander for the gecko. The salamander appears 
as incarnation of subordinate deities of the earth. He sometimes 
watches the ores of the earth according to superstitious belief. 
In other cases the toad is the European substitute for the gecko. 

Felix von Oepele 
New York City. 

The names of God in Tamil 

The Eeverend J. S. Chandler, of Sunnyside, Rayapettah, 
Madras, reports that he has nearly finisht his monumental Tamil 
Lexicon, and hopes that it will be complete before the end of 
1920. Mr. Chandler visited this country in 1915, traveling about 
in the interests of his great work, and visiting most of the leading 
Indologists of the country, who wil surely be interested to hear 
of the approaching completion of his labors. 

Mr. Chandler also sends some remarks on the names for God 
in Tamil. Many of these names are Sanskrit loan-words, but 
many others are pure Tamil, while some compound names are 
made up of both Sanskrit and Tamil elements. The meanings of 
the names show the great variety of aspect which is to be expected 
in any Indian vernacular. Some ar pantheistic (the One, the 
Absolute, the Self -existent, etc.) ; others deal with God's attri- 
butes in negativ or positiv terms, and with His relation to the 
world as Creator, Ruler, Helper, Light, etc. It may be said that 
the meanings run the gamut of the conceptions of Deity familiar 
to students of Hinduism in general. 

The 'root' myaks in the Big Veda 

The lexical definitions of myaks are hopeless, but Whitney, in 
his Boots etc., does put a judicious question mark after 'be situ- 
ated.' The nearest of kin is Av.-myasaite (duo inter se miscent, 
i. e. sese coniungunt, unite) . The root was me (i) -k 1 : Skr. misrd, 
lengthened from mei (to mix one thing with another, exchange) 
in Lat. muto mutuus. In myas- my comes from the interplay 
of a lost *myati ( :mei as Sk. dydti : dei) on forms of mas. In 



